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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. answer, “ Qui, oui, oui,” and that was about|beck loomed up in sight and we were soon 


the extent of our conversation. As for writ-|there. We found our tents pitched in the court 
ing letters, I have been almost in despair with jof the Great Temple. This court is about 150 
myself for not being more energetic about it, |yards long and 125 wide. On the north side 
and yet when one is completely tired out,|our tents were pitched, and far away in the 
what is to be done? south-east corner of the court were grouped 
Well, from Damascus, we went to Baalbeck, |the tents of the Cook party, who were there 
two day’s journey; leaving Damascus by the|to welcome us, they having preceded us one 
“Gorge de Barada,” through which passes|day. 
the excellent road to Beyrouth, and which we| We enter the court by a long, dark, arched 
follow for several miles; the scene is just ex-|way, which I thought was a tunnel, but it 
quisite! The gorge is narrow and wild, with|was once a grand high entrance to the level 
the Abana river rushing through it; pretty|of the court. This court is now so filled up 
villas and gardens and orchards filling every| With the accumulations of, ages, that we have 
inch of space beside the river and road. But|to rise a steep pitch to gain the present level 
we had to leave that and take our way over|from the tunnel. We dismounted and walked 
the hills and mountains, sometimes in a warm |about among the wonders, then climbed up 
valley, and then up, up, surrounded by snow.|0n the cyclopean walls to watch the sun set. 
Two or three hours from Damascus we halted |! fear I cannot of my own mp self, stretch 
at the Fountain of Fijeh (ain Fijeh), the chief|your imaginations sufficiently to take in the 
source of the Abana, and a great curiosity it | vastness, the grandeur, the beauty of the giant 
is, as well as very beautiful. Over it there|pile. Dr. Prime says: “If all the ruins of 
had once been a splendid temple, now only ajanciént Rome, that are in and around the 
fine old ruin, and at its base a sort of cave,|modern city, were gathered together in one 
from which boils up, not only a stream, but a|group, they would not equal in extent the 
full-grown river, as clear and bright, sparkling|ruins of Baalbeck.” They would certainly 
and joyous as a river can be, escaping from |l!ook like a pile of brick-bats and dust beside 
the dark recesses underneath the mountain, |these mammoth relics of Phoenician strength, 
no one knows where. It dashes away over|and 
the rocks a short distance, and joins another 
smaller stream, and these two form the river 
which the Arabs call the Barada, and the 
ancients called Abana. I did not wonder that 
Naaman thought the Abana and Pharpar 
more inviting to taste and use than the muddy 
Jordan. We launched at Suk Wady Barada— 
a most charming spot. I think wady means 
glen, and here the river rashes and tears away 
among the rocks in a deep chasm, over which 
isa bridge; and, by the way, I must tell you 
that a bridge is a luxury not often met with 
in Palestine or Syria. 1 have forded streams 
where it seemed as if horse, rider and all must 
be swept away, and had to put on the whip 
to urge my steed against the current. On 
the high rocks are many tombs (cut in them) 
and some with Latin inscriptions. Ona high 
hill is pointed out the tomb of Abel, thirty 


feet long! and this is supposed to be the place 
upon—Moslems and Turks, veiled women and|where he was murdered! Other authority 


some unveiled—families with their mats and|supposes it (the tomb) to be a Moslem wely 
cushions spread—and we see the customs of|(tomb), and so we are crammed with sup- 
oriental traveling. The Moslems (that is, the}poses. There are also traces of an aqueduct 
strict ones) do not neglect their prayers, but,|supposed to have been made by Zenobia, to 
at the regular time, wash their faces, hands, |conduct the water from*Ain Fijeh to Palmyra. 
arms and feet, then step out into aclear space,| We camped in the beautiful valley of Zeb- 
spread a shawl on the deck and go through |edany, and near the town, which is a thriving 
their prayers, bowing towards Mecca. Those |one of over 3,000 inhabitants, and rich in gar- 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca wear|dens and trees. Leaving Zebedany on the 
a green turban and are very zealous in their|morning of the 11th, we travelled over high 
religious exercises. The delicious rest on this|spurs of the Anti-Libanus. Lunched near 
ship is so grateful, and was so much needed, |“ Noah’s tomb,” which is 132 feet long! The 
that it is hard to get enough. For two or|tomb is in a stone building and kept carefully 
three days I did nothing but sleep, go out to covered with cloth—it looks like an aqueduct|this architecture is the combination of the 
my meals, look about a little, and then sleep|covered over. What with the snowy moun-'immense and the graceful, of Cyclopean vast- 
again. The French stewardess would come /|tains, green hills and valleys, beautiful views|ness with refined elegance—nowhere is the 
in and say, “ Dormir, dormir, dormir,” I would| were our only variety, till the ruins of Baal-|Corinthian acanthus carved with more deli- 
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For “The Friend.” 
letters from Unfrequented Places. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
On board the steamer “Tage” Levant, lying 
off Messina, 4th mo. 21st, 1878. 

We came on board this ship on the after- 
noon of Third-day, the 16th, and this is our 
fifth day at sea, if I may so say, when we are 
lying in port most of the time, for this steamer 
stops at all ports along the Levant. We were 
three days at Alexandretta, the port of Aleppo, 
and great quantities of grain, cotton and wool 
were taken on board. Aleppo is four day’s 
journey from Alexandretta, by camel train, 
and these trains are seen winding over the 
hills in the distance. Just about the port is 
one flat marsh, dreadfully unhealthy ; I went 
on shore and walked about some, but scarcely 
dared to take a whole breath, it seemed so 
malarious. Tarsus, the birth place of St. Paul, 
is about fifteen miles from this place, and one 
of our fellow-travellers has gone to visit it. I 
was told there is scarcely a vestige of the 
place left, so contented myself with looking 
towards it with my glass. There are but 
seven first class passengers besides myself on 
this ship. I have a large room all to myself, 
and little wash-room attached, and much I 
enjoy them after tent life, when a hurried 
toilette was the order of the early day, with 
so little light that it was seldom I had a 
chance to see how brown I was getting, and 
concluded I should need an introduction to 
myself whenever broad daylight should enable 
me to see my reflection—this same reflection 
is a brown study now, and [I feel as if looking 
at a native of the country. On our decks is 
a motley crowd that I wish you could look 
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“ Not in Egypt’s ruined land, 
Nor aul the Grecian Isles, 
Tower monuments so vast, so grand, 
As Baalbeck’s early piles— 
Baalbeck, thou city of the Sun ! 
Why art thou silent, mighty one ?” 
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Thus thought I, while wandering among the 
piles, and often said, “Oh, if these stones 
would only speak, and tell us how they got 
here!” A few facts and figures and [ am done 
with Baalbeck, which one can only under- 
stand by the evidence of sight. One must see 
it, explore it and study for himself. These 
temples stood on a platform raised 30 feet 
above the plain, having immense vaults un- 
derneath. Three stones in this foundation- 
wall measure, one 64 feet long, another 63 feet 
8 inches, the third 63 feet, and each is 15 feet 
wide by 13 feet high, and raised to a height 
of 20 feet above the ground. On the outside 
of this wall is another wall, where many of 
the stones measure 30 feet long, 15 wide and 
13 high. The great temple was 290 feet long 
and 160 broad, surrounded by Corinthian 
columns 75 feet high and over 7 feet in di- 
ameter at the base, and the stones of the 
entablature which reached from column to 
column, 15 feet high and 15 long, making the 
entire height at the top of the entablatare 90 
feet. Six of these immense columns remain 
standing. Of the columns of the temple of 
the sun, 19 are standing, and they are each 
65 feet high, including base and capital. An 
author says: “ The peculiar characteristics of 
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cacy than on these gigantic blocks.” The 
fallen fragments heaped on the ground are as 
wonderful as those standing—the earth is 
strewn with enormous debris, it is the ruin of 
an entire city. We viewed the wonderfal 
scene by moonlight and by daylight; walked 
through it and round about, and visited the 
quarries, near which lies one of those great 
stones, all hewn out, but never removed. It 
is 69 feet long by 17 wide and 14 decp—lI hope 
to show you some views sometime. 
(To be continued.) 


Epistle of George Fox. 

Friends, dwell in the Living Spirit, and 
quench not the motions of it in yourselves, 
nor the movings of it in others ; though many 
have run out and gone beyond their measures, 
yet many more have quenched the measure 
of the Spirit of God, and have become dead 
and dull, and questioned through a false fear; 
so there hath been hurt both ways. There- 
fore be obedient to the power of the Lord, and 
his Spirit ; war with that Philistine that would 
stop up your wells and springs : and the belief, 
in the power keeps the spring open ; and none 
to despise prophecy neither to quench the 
Spirit; so that all may be kept open to the 
spring, that every one’s.cup may run over. 
For you may all prophesy one by one, and 
the spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
prophets. Would all the Lord’s people were 
prophets, said Moses in his time, when some 
found fault ; but the last time is the Christian’s 
time ; who enjoys the substance, Christ Jesus; 
and his church is called a royal priesthood, 
offering up spiritual sacrifices ; and his church 
are his believers in the Light. And soin the 
Light every one should have something to 
offer ; and to offer an offering in righteousness 
to the living God, else they are not priests: 
and such as quench the Spirit cannot offer, but 
become dall. I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh, in the last time, saith the Lord, 
which is the true Christian’s time ; God’s sons 
and daughters shall prophesy, and your young 
men shall see visions, and old men shall dream 
dreams; and on my servants and handmaids 
I will pour out of my Spirit in those days, and 
they shall prophesy. Now, Friends, if this be 
fultiled, servants, handmaids, sons, daughters, 
old men, young men, every one is to feel the 
Spirit of God, by which you may see the 
things of God, and declare them to his praise ; 
for with the heart man doth believe, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation ; 
first, he has it in his heart, before it comes 
out of his mouth; and this is beyond that 
brain-beaten heady stuff which man has long 
studied, about the saints’ words which the 
holy men of God spake forth, as they were 
moved of the Holy Ghost. 

So with the Holy Ghost, and with the light 
and power of God, do you build upon Christ, 
the Foundation, and Life; and by the same 
heavenly Light, and Power, and Spirit, do 
you labor in the vineyard, and do you minis. 
ter and speak forth the things of God, and do 
you dig for your pearls ; therefure bring them 
forth, and let them be seen how they glister. 
Friends, you see how men and women can 
speak enough for the world, for merchandize, 
for husbandry, the ploughman for his plough ; 
but when they should come to speak for God, 
mart | quench the Spirit, and do not obey God’s 
will. 


a 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
Letters, &e., of Margaret Morris. 
(Continaed from page 7.) 
To her son, Richard Hill Morris. 

9th mo. 27th, 1793. 
vd Pray keep up thy spirits and, 
above all, endeavor to gain access to the 
throne of mercy, and join thy intercessions to 
those who are engaged to implore the Divine 
Goodness to give command to the destroying 
angel to stay his hand, that a remnant may 
be spared to tell to others what the Lord bas 

done for them. 


To the same. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. 10th, 1793. 

I received thy acceptable and affectionate 
letter of the 8th, this morning, and have the 
happiness of informing thee, that W. N. and 
my maid Sallie, are raised from the brink of 
the grave. I don’t know if I told thee, I had 
two beds in the front parlor; I laid in one 
and Sallie in the other, being determined to 
keep the infection from my dear sister, if pos- 
sible. When W. N. was seized, which was 
violently, I sent Tom out, and bought a large 
windsor settee, and fixed it in the back parlor 
for him, and got a black man to attend him, 
and my sweet Pollie Morris procured me a 
white woman to attend Sallie, and I then left 
her room and returned to my own lodging. 
The children were sent to B. S.’s—he kept 
S. and Mollie, and took Wm. and Pattie to 
the grandfather’s. So far all went on well; 
but, behold, thy sister D. S., three servants 
and two children, were taken ill last Seventh- 
day night. I went there on First-day to bring 
S. and Mollie home. But Debby had nobody 
but herself to wait on the sick, and I left Sallie 
and Tommy and brought M. along. That 
night Mollie was taken sick, but the fever has 
left her now, and she is playing about. On 
Second-day morning B. 8. came to let me 
know S. Morris was very ill, and they feared 
she would be like her mother. David was 
here at the time; I sent to B. M. for his borse 
and chair, and David went and brought her 
home; but wo could hardly keep her from 
fainting, she was so ill. He took her up stairs 
and put her to bed, and sent for good Dr. 
Rush. He said it was impossible for him to 
attend or to send one of his young men, bat 
directed me what to do for her, which, through 
the blessing of Heaven, has raised her up 
again, and she has had no fover since Third- 
day. I should have told thee, that thy poor 
aunt Hannah Moore had another stroke of the 
palsy last Fifth-day morning; she lay a long 
time speechless and insensible-—we thought 
her dying. I got good Dr. Rush to look at 
her, and she is now restored nearly to her 
former state, except that she is more helpless 
than ever she was, and its difficult for three 
women to move her in and out of bed; and 
her groans and screams, when we do attempt 
it, are hardly to be begne. My tale of woe is 
not yet all told. While I was at B. Smith’s, 
on First-day morning, E. Hicks,* was taken 
ill, and I found her in bed when I returned. 
Dr. Rush, dear, good man, sent one of his 
pupils to see her. She was to be bled, and 
we sent to eight or nine bleeders before one 
could be found; however, after 9 o’clock at 
night, we got it done, and, though she is still 
very low, I have hopes of her recovery. Does 
thee not wonder what kind of stuff thy mother 


*x* * 


* The faithful maid who accompanied Mollie Moore 
and Milcah Martha from Madeira. 


is made of, that she is still living, after having 
gone through all this? Let the praise be 
given where it belongs, for | know that my 
sufficiency is not of myself. Thy dear sister, 
through fatigue and anxiety, is beginning to 
droop. Jno. ordered her to be bled, for the 
doctor who attends their family, young Mease, 
is himself very ill, and can’t attend. B.S.’s 
servants are recovering, but little Peggy is 
very much amiss. From I. Lewis’s to I, 
Todd’s, we have counted 29 or 30 that have 
been carried to the silent grave, and through 
the boundless goodness of Providence, none 
have yet been taken from under our roof. I 
was going to conclude, but must tell thee 
something as true as strange; when my family 
was at the worst, old Captain 8. sent his com- 
pliments, and desired to know how we all did, 
and that if Mrs. M. stood in need of anything 
at all, requested she would send to him, and 
she should be welcome to anything he had. 
See how the mollifying hand can soften mar- 
ble. Thy tenderly affectionate a % 


To the same. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 12th, 1793. 
1 have the satisfaction of inform- 
ing thee all my invalids, except my dear 
afflicted sister, are getting out of the hospital. 
But B. S. is very poorly, a high fever, and 
other symptoms of a smart attack. I hope 
he will yet be spared, and the favorable state 
of the weather encourages me to cherish the 
flattering hope, in humble confidence and de- 
sire of being resigned ; fur indeed the present 
dispensation calls upon us loudly to give up 
all. Alas! my dear, if ever thou re-visits 
thy native city, how many of thy former ac- 
quaintance will thou miss of seeing in thy 
walks abroad! Did I mention to thee that 
there are 52 orphan children, whose parents 
have died in the present calamity, now under 
care of the committee. I think they have 
converted the Loganian Library into an or- 
phan house, and the committee hire a wagon 
two or three times a week to give the children 
an airing. Stephen Girard is a noble spirited 
man; he may be ranked with thy equally 
noble uncle Wells. I hear that he is con- 
stantly at Bush Hill; performs the part of a 
nurse to the poor sufferers there, and does the 
lowest offices of a nurse—shifting the sick, 
and changing their bedding with his own 
hands. Does he not obey the command of 
his Lord, who said to one formerly, “ go thou 
and do likewise,” when He was asked who 
was neighbor to the man who fell among 
thieves—the LeviteorSamaritan? Last night, 
good DI. Offley was carried to the silent grave, 
and a few days since Rowland Evans. * * * 
[ have done, when I tell thee that present or 
absent I shall ever be, 
Thy tenderly affectionate a 


* * * 


To the same. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 15th, 1793. 

* * * T have been closely tried for several 
days past on account of dear B. Smith, who 
has been, and still is, very ill, though Ll hope 
a little better to-night; he has not a sick 
stomach, but a very distressing pain in his 
head, and fever. My poor Debby is also droop- 
ing, and | know not how soon she may be laid 
up; they have both been bled twice. Their 
children are well, and servants bravely, al- 
though not able to do anything. When I 
returned home last evening, I found my late 


jvaluable black man, who 1 wrote went away 
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sick, laid on my kitchen floor very sick,— For “The Friend” |shall pursue this thing and sue you, unless 
even ill—the people where he lodged having Incidents and Reflections.—No. 13, you omeila it!” " y 


turned him out in that condition, and beinga} The wise man says, “Whoso diggeth a pit} Bramble went to Mason who afterwards 
stranger in town, he knew not where to go. |shall fall therein.” We naturally experience|said to Webster: ‘‘I think you have made a 
I gave him something, and this morning went /pleasure in seeing the wicked designs of un-|mistake. Bramble is a man of influence. It 
myself to one of the committee and got a per-|scrupulous men react to their own injury ;|can’t be that the fellow tells the truth. Bram- 
mit to send him to the hospital, and the good |and the religious mind can often trace in such|ble would not do such a thing as that.” Web- 
creature cheerfully got into the sick cart, |instances the overruling power of the Lord, |ster replied: “He has done just such a thing 
thanking me for providing a place for him, | who saves thesimple, and ensnareth the crafty. |as that, and I shall try the suit.” 

where he might lay his sick head. Oh! my| In Harvey’s Reminiscences of Daniel Web-| So the preliminary steps were taken, and 
dear, you who are at a distance can have but |ster, an interesting illustration of this charac-|the suit was brought. The case came on at 
a very imperfect idea of the mournful situa-|ter, is given in the history of a law suit with|Exeter in the Supreme Court, Judge Smith 
tion of our city! indeed, it looks dismal to see | which that eminent statesman was connected,|on the bench. It created great excitement. 
so many houses shut up. All the neighbors |and which is thus narrated. Bramble’s friends were incensed at the charge 
on the opposite side of the way gone out of| Matthew Bramble was a wealthy resident |of forgery; but Brown, too, in his humble 
town, and most on this side of the street.* |of Portsmouth, and, as the sequel proved, an|way, had his friends. Webster said :— 

My sick folks are all getting well, except my |unscrupulous man. His social position was| “I never in my life was more badly pre- 
poor sister, on whose account my sorrowfal | good, but a feeling of distrust towards him|pared for a case. There was no evidence for 
family must remain at the place they are |existed in the community. It seems that| Brown, and what to do [ didnot know. But 
stationed at. Alas! whither could we go? We| Bramble had given toa man named Brown|I had begun the suit, and was going to run 
cannot flee from the rod commissioned tostrike |an annuity bond, agreeing to pay him one/for luck, perfectly satisfied that [ was right. 
us. Thy dear good uncle W looks like|hundred dollars a year as long as he lived.|There were Bramble and his friends, with 
himself again, and my precious sister and the|'This was to keep dormant a title to some real | Mason; and poor Brown only bad his counsel. 
girls are as well as usual. Through the mercy jestate. Bramble had more than once tried|And Mason began to sneer a little, saying, 
of Heaven, I am able to be with my dear|to persuade Brown to take a “lump” sum of|‘ That is a foolish case.’ 

Debby part of every day, and esteem it a sin-|money, and cancel the bond; buat this Brown} “ Well, a person named Lovejoy was then 
gular favor that her husband and self were|persistently declined to do, and in this he/living in Portsmouth; and when there is a 
not taken sick at the time my own afflicted| was supported by the advice of bis friends. |great deal of litigation, as there was in Ports- 
household were ill, as I coald not possibly |After in vain offering one thousand dollars,|mouth and many towns in New Hampshire, 
have been spared from home at that time.|Bramble resorted to the following method of|there will always be one person of a kind not 
Indeed I have renewed cause for humble|getting rid of his obligation. He was ac-|easily described,—a shrewd man who was 
gratitude, when I see my dear little ones,|customed, when he paid the hundred dollars, |mixed up in all sorts of affairs. Lovejoy was 
lately so ill, and our valuable domestics, meet-|to endorse it on the bond. The next chance/a man of this kind, and was a witness in near- 


ing me, on every little absence, with counten-|he got, he endorsed, not one hundred dollars,|ly all the cases ever tried in that section. 
ances expressive of filial love and gratitude.|but one thousand dollars, adding, ‘in full] He was an imperturbable witness, and never 
It is almost too mach for me to bear, weak-|consideration of and cancelling this bond.’|could be shaken in histestimony. Call Love- 
ened as my spirits have been of late, and fear-| Brown, who could not read or write, unsus-|joy, and he would swear that he was present 


ful of their ascribing to me, a poor, weak in-|pectingly signed his mark to this endorse-|on such an occasion; and he seemed to live by 
strament, what belongs to the Great Physician|ment. Bramble then coolly banded him back | giving evidence in this way. I was getting a 
alone. I have good grounds to hope that the|the bond, and of course said nothing of the | little anxious about the case. I was going to 
late afflicting sickness will prove of lasting;matter. When the year came round, an|attempt to prove that Brown had been appeal- 
benefit to our servants ; thus good will grow |altercation took place between them. Bram-jed to by Bramble for years to give up his bond, 
out of the evil they have so much dreaded, |ble said: “I owe you nothing; I paid you a/and take a sum of money, and that he had 
and I have much desired to be a partaker|thousand dollars, and it is certified on your|always stoutly refused; that he had no uses 
with them in it. Patience and resignation|bond.” Brown was a poor shoemaker—sim-|for money, and had never been in the receipt 
should go hand in hand; the latter may be | ple-minded, truthful, weak,—not capable of|of money; and that he could not write and 
compared to the philosopher's stone, which is coping with this wily sceamp. He was friend-|was easily imposed upon. But although I 
said to turn all it touches into gold; and re-|less, while Bramble was a rich man. Poor|felt that I was right, 1 began to fear that I 
signation to the Divine will, turns every afflic-| Brown did not know what to do. He had/should lose the case. 
tive dispensation of Providence into real and |convinced his neighbors that he was right.| ‘‘A Portsmouth man, who believed in 
substantial good, while patience, fits and pre-| He went to Jeremiah Mason, who told him|Brown’s story, came to me just before the 
pares us to endure all evils without murmur|he was Matthew Bramble’s lawyer. Mason |case was called, and whispered in my ear: ‘I 
or complaint. I am so far from branding thy |had asked Bramble about the matter, and the|saw Lovejoy talking with Bramble just now 
conduct with the odious name of “ cowardice,” |latter had showed the bond ; and Mason prob-|in the entry, and he took a paper from him.’ 
that I commend thy resolution, in absenting |ably believed him. A friend then advised|I thanked the man, told him that was a pretty 
thyself from the city, a place where all that|Brown to go to Webster; and, after hearing important thing to know, and asked him to 
is dearest to thee on earth, at present are |bis story, Webster was quite convinced of the|say nothing about it. In the course of the 
necessarily confined ; and if I am right, let me jtrath of Brown’s statement. He had no con-|trial, Mason called Lovejoy, and he took the 
have the comfort of still enjoying the hope /fidence in Bramble. In relating the story,|oath. He went upon the stand and testified 
that my only son will take care of his precious |he said to me: “I knew nothing positively |that some eight or ten months before he was 
life for my sake, and yet “rock the cradle of against Bramble, but something impressed |in Brown’s shop, and that Brown mended his 
sea age.” me that he was not a man of honor. I was|shoes for him. As he was sitting in the shop, 
hy tenderly affectionate mother, at once satisfied that he had committed this|he naturally fell into conversation about the 
M. M. /|fraud upon Brown, and I told the latter that|bond, and said to Brown: ‘Bramble wants 
(To be continued.) I would sue Bramble for the annuity. He|to get back the bond,—why don’t you sell it 
said he had nothing je give mein payment. |to him?’ ‘Oh,’ said Brown, ‘I have; he 
He that is sincerely obedient will not pick | said I wanted nothing. I sent Bramble a| wanted me to do it, and, as life is uncertain, 
and choose what commands to obey and what |!etter, and he made his appearance in my/|I thought I might as well take the thousand 
to reject. He will lay such a charge upon office. dollars.” He went on to testify that the 
his whole man as the mother of Christ did| ‘‘‘I should like to know,’ said he sharply, |‘said Brown’ told him so and so; and when 
on the servants at the feast: “ Whatsoever|‘if you are going to take up a case of that|he expressed himself in that way, 1 knew he 
He saith unto you, doit.” With eyes, ears,|Kind in Portsmouth. It seems to me that|was being prompted from a written paper. 
hands, heart, body, soul, he will endeavor, |You don’t know on which side your bread is|The expression was an unnatural one fora 
seriously and lovingly, to observe and dili- buttered.’ : _ _|man to use in ordinary conversation. It oc- 
gently do whatever Christ says unto him. “«This man has come to me,’ I replied, curred to me in an instant that Bramble had 
‘without friends, and has told me a plain, |given Lovejoy a paper, on which was set down 
* Her residence was on the north side of Walnut, one|8traightforward story ; and it sounds as if it}what he wanted him to testify. There sat 
door below Fourth street. were true. It is not a made-up story. 1I'Mason, full of assurance, and for a moment I 





hesitated. I took the pen from behind my ear, 
drew myself up, and marched outside of the bar 
to the witness-stand. ‘Sir!’ I exclaimed to 
Lovejoy, ‘give me the paper from which you 
are testifying!’ In an instant he pulled it 
out of his pocket; but before he had it quite 
out, he hesitated and attempted to put it 
back. I seized itintriumph. There was his 
testimony in Bramble’s handwriting! Mason 
got up and claimed the protection of the court. 
Judge Smith inquired the meaning of this 
proceeding. I said: ‘ Providence protects the 
innocent when they are friendless. I think 
I could satisfy the court and my learned 
brother, who, of course, was ignorant of this 
man’s conduct, that I hold in Bramble’s hand- 
writing the testimony of the very respectable 
witness who is on the stand.’ The court ad- 
journed, and I had nothing further to do. 
Mason told his client that he had better settle 
the affair as quickly as possible. Bramble 
came to my Office, and as he entered, I said: 
‘Don’t you come in here! I don’t want any 
thieves in my office.’ ‘Do whatever you 
please with me, Webster,’ he replied ; ‘I will 
do whatever you say.’ ‘I will do nothing 
without witnesses—we must arrange this 
matter.’ I consulted’ Mason, and he said he 
did not care how I settled it. So I told Bram- 
ble that, in the first place, there must be a 
new life-bond for one hundred dollars a year, 
and ample security for its payment; and that 
he must also pay Brown five bundred dollars, 
and my fees, which I should charge pretty 
roundly. To all this he assented, and thus 
the case ended. 


Willing to Live Honestly. 

“Pray for us,” said the apostle, “for we 
trust we have a good conscience, in all things 
willing to live honestly.”—Heb. viii. 18. 

To live honestly in all things, we must first 
be willing to earn our own living. God said 
that man should eat his bread in the sweat of 
his brow. Paul said, “If a man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” The man who is “ will- 
ing to live honestly” in all things, accepts 
these primary conditions of existence, and re- 
jecting the bread of idleness, labors, working 
with his hands and with his brains, that he 
may earn his daily bread. The man who is 
not willing to win bis bread by honest labor, 
is not willing in all things to live honestly. 

Again, a man who is willing in all things to 
live honestly, is willing to accept such a living 
as he can earn. There are very few people 
who cannot live honestly, if they will be con- 
tent with such a living as they can earn. 
Many a man can live honestly in a cottage or 
a cabin, who cannot live honestly in a costly 
mansion. He can live honestly in the quiet 
country, when he cannot live honestly in the 
roar and rush of the crowded city. He can 
live honestly by dressing himself in comfort- 
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means. The man who resolutely determines 
to do this; to live within his income, to earn 
his money before he spends it, to labor dili- 
gently and dispense with things which he can- 
not purchase and pay for; the man who has 
given up the idea that the world owes him a 
living, and has set himself to earn afiving, 
by hard and diligent labor; the man who will 
persist in such a course as this, though he may 
not be able to gratify every taste, nor follow 
every fashion, nor move amid the gayety and 
hollowness of a wicked and perverse genera. 
tion, may yet be blessed in the enjoyment of 
good health, a good conscience, a good appe- 
tite, and a good living. For he who lives 
honestly in all things, has little fear of the 
afflictions and troubles which come upon dis- 
honest souls, and which make the way of the 
transgressor so hard. ‘‘ Pray for us; for we 
trast we have a good conscience, in all things 
willing to live honestly.” 


Selected by a TEACHER. 


Selected. 
TRUST. 


“T will lead the blind by a way they know not.” 


Led by a way that we know not, 
Wrapped in the darkness of night, 
Tossed by the storm and blinded, 
We cannot walk by sight. 
Knowing and trusting our leader, 
We know that our path is right, 
Child-like we follow him onwards— 
Follow him into the light. 


Led by a way that we know not, 
A way that is thorny and steep, 
Footsore already, and fainting, 
Upward and onward we creep ; 
One who Himself has trodden 
Each step of the thorny road, 
Bids us take courage and follow Him 
Into the presence of God. 


Led by a way that we know not, 
A dreary and desert way, 
While snares encompass our footsteps, 
And lions roar after their prey ; 
Helpless and trembling, yet trusting, 
We cling to our heavenly Guide, 
For in the gathering dangers, 
Safe are the weak at His side. 


Led by a way that we know not, 
A way that is lonely and long, 
Feeble and faint are the pilgrims, 
But our Redeemer is strong. 
Kept by His arm from falling, 
Cheered by His words of love, 
Onward we go rejoicing, 
On to the mansions above. 


Led by a way that we know not, 

But led by a Guide whom we know, 
Let us not seek to discover 

More than He pleases to show. 
Step after step as we follow, 

e know we are nearing our rest, 

Surely the way that He leads us, 

Must be, of all ways, the best. 


——— 


Power of a Little Child—Yesterday after- 
noon (says the San Francisco Post) two men 


able raiment, and his family in clean and|engaged in an angry dispute on the street, 
decent apparel, but he cannot live honestly|during which one shook his fist beneath the 
while he robes himself in broadcloth, and/other’s nose, and appeared to have worked 


decks his wife in satins and in silks. 
live honestly if he is willing to live on roast 
potatoes and corn cakes, but he cannot live 
honestly if he must fare sumptuously every 
day. He can live honestly if he will go on 
foot ; he cannot live honestly if he must have 
his coachman and bis carriage. 

The man who is willing to live honestly in 
all things, is a man who submits to the neces- 
sities of his position, and who limits his de- 


sires and brings them within the range of his maker’s head, and remarked, as he moved serious in its results. 


He can|himself into a fever heat of passion. Just 


then a little girl, almost an infant, who had 
been going by, stopped, apparently paral- 
yzed by the man’s fury, moved quite close to 
him, and, looking up into his face, inquired, 
“ What makes you so tross, mister?” It was 
so unexpected that the man evidently felt a 


away, ignoring the other man altogether, “I 
guess you're right, little pet.” 


—_—_se—_—_ 


Selected. 
Reflections on My Forty-seventh Birthday. 

How rapidly time passes! How unmind- 
ful we are of its flight, or of the necessity of 
being prepared to meet its close! While 
youth, beauty or vigor remain, we are apt to 
forget that age, weakness, death, and judg- 
ment are daily approaching nearer to us. 
Months and years glide away almost imper- 
ceptibly, until on reflecting we discover the 
clock of life hath already run more than half 
its round, even should the extraordinary num- 
ber of four score and four years be alloted to 
us. So shortsighted is human nature; so 
contented with sailing on health’s smooth 
surface, so prone to grasp at every tempting 
enjoyment presented within reach, that many 
thoughtless beings have unconsciously reach- 
ed the summit of life’s hill, and are day by 
day descending its declining slope, without 
appearing to perceive their downward journey 
is liable to be much shorter and more difficult 
than their ascent was. 

The farther we advance on life’s road, the 
more rugged it appears; we feel that cherished 
joys bave departed, ties of kindred have been 
sundered, health and strength are diminished, 
debility and dependency are fast overtaking 
us, and treasured recollections of ambition, 
pride or avarice prove unstable anchors in the 
sea of infirmities. Meekness, patience, faith, 
hope, charity and forgivness, are necessary 
attainments to preserve us from falling into 
dangers which naturally prevail in seasons of 
misfortune, affliction, or despondency, unless 
the mind is firmly established upon the rock 
of conscientious piety, which is the only rock 
sufficiently strong to stand unmoved amidst 
tempests of multiplied trials. Another year 
of the time alloted to my portion has flown 
away, and a review thereof clearly presents 
omissions and commissions which must tar- 
nish the beauty of its picture. Methinks 
many fellow-pilgrims might acknowledge the 
same unfaithfulness on their part, would they 
carefully ponder their actions during that 
period of time. Should this suspicion be cor- 
rect, I can only recommend repentance of the 
past, and an earnest endeavor to improve the 
tuture, by devoting the remainder of our days 
more fully to the Lord’s service in whatever 
manner He may be pleased to require. His 
grace, which appeareth unto every rational 
mind, convinceth us beyond a doubt what 
His requirings are; consequently unfaithful- 
ness to follow its pointings in all things is the 
great secret of much of the misery existing 
among mankind in general. God, according 
to His wisdom in creating us, endowed dif- 
ferent individuals with different capacities, to 
be exercised in different spheres. Jt matters 
not in what sphere we are spiritually called 
to labor, it matters not how trifling or pe- 
culiar the labor within that sphere may ap- 
pear, the call is incumbent upon us to obey ; 
and the more willingly we submit thereto, 
the more easily our task is performed. Many, 
far too many, regard the requirings of con- 
science in small things as mere trifles, uns 
worthy of attention; but to me they appear 
comparable to small duties in outward busi- 
ness, which every skilful manager will admit 


complete revolution of feeling. Gradually his) must be carefully attended to, or matters of 
countenance cleared, and finally was lit up apparently greater importance suffer thereby. 
with a smile, as he patted the little peace-|Inattention to small mental duties is no less 


The origin of slander, 





Lee 


malice, resentment, and divers gross evils 
commonly occarring in every-day life, may 
generally be traced to small offences, or neg- 
lect to amend offences while they are small, 
and within our power to control. A grain of 
wheat or a cent of money is considered by alla 
trifling thing: yet none can deny it is by care- 
fully regarding grains and cents, that we in 
time accumulate valuable sums of bushels and 
dollars; so in like manner, a faithful ad- 
herence to spiritaal requirings in small things 
constitutes the grand basis of practical Chris- 
tianity.— Musings of a Blind and Partially 
Deaf Girl. By Mary Ann Moore. 


Indian Stone Pots, 


A correspondent of the New York Post, 
from Amelia Co., Va., mentions the discovery 
of a mine or quarry from which the Indians 
formerly quarried or shaped the stone pots 
which are preserved in museums. 

The farm on which it is located was bought 
in 1872 by a farmer named J. Wiggins, from 
New York State; who in making the circuit 
of his new purchase, sat down to rest on a 
large boulder. - Taking out his knife, he 
thoughtlessly made an incision in it, and found 
it was soapstone. “ Having an idea that it 
might prove useful, he began to excavate, and 
discovered, after going down a few feet, that 
the superincumbent earth over the ledge had 
evidently been dug over before, being made 
up of clay, bits of stone from the ledge, traces 
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spot of their apparently latest workings, it | blamed, they were censured as disturbers of 


was abandoned some three hundred and fifty 
years ago. They evidently began work with 
their stone hatchets or tomahawks of kyanite, 
very hard and brittle. These, with the blades 
broken, were found only at the place where 
they are supposed to have begun work. They 
then seem to have brought crystals of quartz 
from every out-cropping ledge in the sur- 
rounding country—specimens of each are to 
be found in the quarry—and picks of granite, 
necessarily from a great distance. They final- 
ly seem to have selected the crystals of quartz 
from a ledge about a mile off, which, no mat- 
ter how broken, always present points well 
suited for digging out pots. Many pieces are 
flat on one side, and rounded on the other, 
with a sharp edge, making a natural tool of 
the best shape for hollowing out the inside of 
apot. The whole surface of the quarry lodge, 
so far as excavated, is covered over with the 
projections or stems from which the pots 
were broken and the hollows from which they 
were dug. The Indians seem to have first 
dug out a pot right side up, finishing the in- 
side first, and then digging around it, leaving 
a stem at the bottom, and breaking it off by 
a blow from a maul made by heating a piece 
of the stone in a fire to harden it. The ex- 
cavation necessary to get the first pot out left 
the rounded form for the bottom of another. 
One specimen now in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is oblong, two feet one inch long by 


of charcoal, stone hatchets and fragments of|thirteen inches wide and cight inches deep, 


Indian pottery. At the bottom of the Indian 
excavation the hollows remained where the 
utensils of various shape had been dug out, and 
such is the peculiarly unchangeable nature of 
the stone that the rough centre or stem from 
which each was broken is as distinct to-day 
as if the covering of earth and debris had 
only lately been removed and immediately 
replaced. Having no money, Wiggins has 
only been able to make very partial excava- 
tions, and these are only intended to develope 
his discovery as a soapstone quarry. The 
stone is a variety of steatite entirely without 
silica, of tough interlocking fibre and dull 
yellowish color, becoming dark gray and hard 
on exposure to the atmosphere. It is soft 
and can be cut, turned or carved when first 
taken from the ground, and it does not even 
dull a common carpenter’s hand-saw. 
Wiggins began his excavation at the point 


with handles at each end. Hollows remain 
where pots have been taken out holding many 
gallons, some of them round and two feet 
wide, and the specimens and fragments found 
range all the way from this size down to those 
of drinking cups the size of a teacup, one of 
which was found at a spring near by. 

This quarry is less than a mile distant from 
the Richmond and Danville Railroad, and 
only thirty miles southwest of Richmond.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Separation in the Western Yearly Meeting. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 

The longest of the series of articles in the 
“British Friend,” bears the title “ Judge righte- 
ous Judgment,” and criticises an article signed 
W. P. S. that appeared in a previous number 
of that journal. 

From the article criticized, E. F. quotes the 


where the Indians began theirs; this is evi-)query, whether ‘‘it will tend more to the 


dent by the accumulation and the kind of 
implements found there, as well as by the 
least perfect work. It seems that they work- 
ed in large numbers, from the fact that Gene- 
ral Hundley’s farm was evidently a vast camp, 
over which the pottery was distributed to 
be finished, and over which are still scat- 
tered fragments of incomplete utensils and 
the tools with which they were fashioned. 
So far the quarry, as worked by the Indians, 
has been shown to be at least an acre in ex- 
tent. Having noshovels with which to throw 
out the six or seven feet of clay, they seem 
to have simply thrown it back behind them 
as they advanced, so that at different points 
where they finally left off work there remain 
depressions, while around them the surface is 
level with the surrounding land, though full 
of fragments of pottery aud tvols down to the 
surface of the rock. 

Judging from the accumulation of mould 
over the excavated earth as well as from the 
size of the trees now standing over the exact 


glory of God, or be better for us as a people, 
for any to become discouraged because of 
some changes in the workings of the Church, or 
deviations from some of the teachings and prac- 
tices, and withdraw from it either individually 
or in a body than to remain at their posts, 
and labor faithfully as the Lord gives ability 
not only for the preservation but for the 
building up of the Church.” On this he ob- 
serves. “Why did he not say in accordance 
with the fact, because of an abandonment of 
some of its vital or fundamental principles? from 
which legitimately follows the train of de- 
partures in practice which he so justly enumer- 
ates, a result which was clearly seen, and 
foretold by some of those faithful worthies 
who first saw, and within the pale of the So 
ciety testified against those sad departures 
from our ancient and well-established princi- 
ples on the part of some occupying high sta- 
tions in the Society. They did not withdraw 
from it, but labored within it, as advised by 
W.P.S. Now mark the result, they were 


the peace of the Church, as having no interest 
in the Society, and as deserving none of its 
privileges, as caring for nothing but to pull 
down and destroy. Some were harassed by 
committees for years, and finally disowned ; 
all on account of their faithful labors in the 
ability afforded, ‘just as they believed the 
Lord required’ for the preservation of the 
Charch. Thisin New England Yearly Meet- 
ing years ago—and recently we have seen it 
repeated in that of Indiana. So while such 
are censured for withdrawing, if they remain 
they are thrust out if faithful in testifyiog 
against erroneous principles and practices 
which they see coming in. Is it strange in 
view of all this, and of the fact, that London 
Yearly Meeting has turned its back on Bar- 
clay, and virtually endorsed the unsound and 
heterodox views of some modern authors, 
that Friends concerned for the preservation 
of the Society on its original ground of princi- 
ple and practice should become discouraged, 
and ready to give up all hope of successful 
labor within its pale? 

“The whole scope and tenor of the article 
under review is to enjoin silence on the part of 
those Friends who feel concerned and alarmed 
for the safety of the Society on its original 
ground, and to recommend their continuing 
to remain in it without testifying against 
what they believe and see and feel to be 
wrong ; thus becoming responsible for all that 
is passing therein, as very many have done 
and are doing—a course which, if persevered 
in, can scarcely fail ultimately to land the So- 
ciety on the same ground from whence our 
forefathers first took their departure. All 
that was said by our Lord and his apostles in 
regard to Church government, goes to prove 
that it is not only the prerogative, but the 
duty of the Church in some way to free itself 
from disorderly walkers, and from those who 
depart from its doctrines. Hence, if those 
professing Quakerism become corrupt and 
change the doctrines and practices of the So- 
ciety, they who remain firm to the ancient 
Christian views professed by all sound Friends 
must separate from the others and disown fel- 
lowship with them if the latter cannot be re- 
claimed. This view is fully sustained by 
Robert Barclay,* as follows :—After quoting 
Gal. i. 8,1 Tim. i. 19, 20,2. John 10, he then 
says— 

“(Page 514.) ‘These scriptures are so plain 
and clear in themselves as to this purpose, 
that they need no great exposition to the un- 
biassed and unprejudicate reader. For, see- 
ing it is so, that in the true church there may 
men arise and speak perverse things, contrary 
to the doctrine and gospel already received, 
what is to be the place of those that hold the 
pure and ancient truth? Must they look upon 
these perverse men still as their brethren ? 
Must they cherish them as fellow members ; 
or mast they judge, condemn, and deny them? 
We must not think the Apostle wanted chari- 
ty, who will have them accursed; and that 
gave Hymenseus and Alexander over to Satan, 
after that they had departed from the true 
faith, that they might learn not to blaspheme.’ 
* * * (Page 515.) ‘If the Apostles of 
Christ, of old, and the preachers of the ever- 
lasting Gospel in this day, had told all people, 
however wrong they found them in their 
faith and principles, ‘Our charity and love is 


* In his Anarchy of the Ranters. 
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such, we dare not judge you, nor separate from|tion as we may, it must come at last ; or other- 
you? but let us all live in love together, and|wise the Society becomes extinct when even 
every one enjoy his own opinion, and all will/a ruling majority depart from its principles 
be well ;’ how should the nations have been?|and control its acts, unless we take the no 
Or what way now can they be brought to|less absurd position that a body which has re- 
truth and righteousness? Were such a prin-|pudiated the well known principles of the 
ciple to be received or believed, that in the|Society, adopted new ones, and converted the 
cburch of Christ no man should be separated |discipline into an instrument of oppression 
from, no man condemned or excluded the fel |and misrule, may nevertheless be the legiti- 
lowship and communion of the body, for his|mate Society of Friends.” 

judgment or opinion in matter of faith, then —— 

what blasphemies so horrid, what heresies so Wonders of Mechanism. 

damnable, what doctrines of devils, buat might| One of the most remarkable sights at the 
be harbored in the Church of Christ? What|great Paris Exposition was a mammoth toy, 
need then of sound doctrine, if no doctrine|about which crowds were always gathered. 
make unsound? What need of convincing|The first glance took in merely a rock some 
and exhorting gain-sayers, if to gainsay be no|twelve feet high, about which, in a very 
crime? Where should the unity of the faith |tangle of weird beauty, were growing mosses 
be? Were not this an inlet to all manner of|and ferns, lichens, parasites and creeping 
abomination? And to make void the whole|things generally. Then, from one side of the 
tendency of Christ and his Apostles’ doctrine?|huge rock was seen a tiny silvery spring, 
And render the Gospel of none effect? And|reminding the beholder of God’s care for His 
give a liberty to the inconstant and giddy |people in the wilderness, when, at His com- 
will of man to innovate, alter, and overturn |mand, “ Moses smote the rock, and the waters 
it at his pleasure? So that from all that is|gushed out and followed the Israelites.” But, 
above-mentioned, we do safely conclude, that|while the visitor stopped to view the myriads 
where a people are gathered together into|of gold and silver fish that gleamed and gam- 


about almost as readily as a soldier's tent. 
The only real live things about it were the 
fish; all the rest—the lady and shepherd, ba- 
boon, hare and dog—were stone; and neither 
their motions nor music were acts of volition, 
apy more than is the running or striking of 
a clock. 

Now, do you think this curious combina- 
tion of works and springs, all working to- 
gether so harmoniously, and carrying out 
so perfect a system of design, made itself? 
Would you not think one very silly, who 
would say it had no maker, but got together 
by chance? Then can it be possible that 
whole systems of worlds, sun, moon and stars, 
trees and flowers, birds, beasts and fishes, and, 
above all, man with his immortal soul, his 
volition and consciousness, were formed with- 
out a Creator? The Bible tells us, “ Every 
house has some builder, but He who built all 
things is God ;”’ and remember it is only “the 
fool” who “saith in his beart, There is no 
God,.”—F. R. F., in Little Gleaner. 


For “The Friend” 
Letter of John Thorp to Frances Dodshon. 


8th month 23rd, 1778. 


the belief of the principles and doctrines of 
the Gospel of Christ, if any of that people shall 
go from their principles, and assert things false 
and contrary to what they have already re-| 
ceived; such as stand and abide firm in the’ 
faith, have power, by the Spirit of God, after | 
they have used Christian endeavors to con- 
vince and reclaim them, upon their obstinacy, 
to separate from such, and to exclude them from 
their spiritual fellowsbip and communion ; 
for otherways, if this be denied, farewell to} 
all Christianity, or to the maintaining of any 
sound doctrine in the Church of Christ.’ 

“ What can be clearer or more to the purpose 
than the foregoing sentiments of this eminent | 
writer and ‘ Apologist,’ for the Society? Yet! 
all know that Barclay was pre-eminently the | 





friend of good order, well knowing from what} 
root it springs—even from pure principles 
and sound doctrine; and when these are de- 
parted from by large numbers, disorder and 
confusion ensue. This whole argument against | 
separation under any circumstances is a recur- | 
rence to the principle of majorities, a principle | 
never recognized by Friends in their system | 
of Church government. And it is a lamenta- 
ble truth that they who sustain the Society 


in its ancient faith, and in opposition to an} 
organization which, having passed into cor- | 


rupt hands is made an instrument of oppres- 
sion and a means of promulgating and estab- 


as separatists, being in reality the true So- 
ciety of Friends as was maintained in the 
Hicksite times. 

“The writer has been informed by a Friend 
who was present at the Yearly Meeting of New 
York in 1828, that after Friends had left the 
house and had assembled in another place, con- 
siderable uneasiness was felt and expressed | 
by some on account of their proceedings and | 

osition, which it was apprehended might 
ook too much like separation. After con- 
siderable expression in this line a prominent 
Friend present from Philadelphia rose and 
said in substance that they are the separatists 


boled like shining arrows in the clear waters} * * * * The Lord’s ways are not our 


of the pond, he was startled by the spring of| ways, His thoughts are not our thoughts; one 
a huge Newfoundland dog, who placed him-|day with Him is “as a thousand years, and 


self in full view of the crowd, as if courting 
attention. He rolled his eyes, opened wide 
his fierce jaws, showing a tongue and teeth 
that made many a beholder shudder and stand 
back. Then he barked—not angrily, but a 
good, bonest bark of courteous welcome to his 
master’s guests, who helped to fill the mas- 
ter’s pockets with francs to buy food; and 
“Carlos” looked, with his frisky airs, as if he 
meant to have his full share of the feast. 
Next came the sound of music—a strange, 
wild tatoo, just over the people’s heads, and 
looking up, they saw a cunning little hare, 


isitting perched upon a huge boulder of the 


rock, and playing on a drum. Faster and 


faster each moment flew the tiny paws, and 
wilder with each stroke became the strange 


music, till it suddenly ceased with a wild 
shriek, as a huge, grinning baboon, with open 
fore-paws and rolling eyeballs, made his ap- 
pearance on one side, at the same moment that 
a juvenile shepherd entered on the other. In 
the distance was seen a dainty little maiden, 
to whom the shepherd bowed and smiled, 
while he raised his flute and played softly 
and sweetly, till interrupted by the jibes and 
fierce drumming of the hideous baboon, who 


seemed determined to drown the flute’s soft 
lishing error, are very unjustly stigmatized | melodies, 


Both seemed intent on winning a 
‘smile from the demure little damsel, who sat 
|with downcast eyes, bestowing not so much 
as a glance on either. 

Suddenly all became quiet, the strange 
pantomine ended, and the crowd learned, to 
their amazement (if they had not seen it 
before), that they had been watching only an 
automaton. A very amusing one certainly, 
but only stone figures after all, that were 
moved by springs, wound up like a clock, and 
set agoing, and then stopped just as does a 
clock or a watch when it has “run down.” So 
lifelike were both figures and motions, that 
the observer could hardly realize that he was 





who separate themselves from the doctrines and 
testimonies of the Society, whether they be few or 
many, and this view appeared to strike Friends 
as the correct one, and to be accepted as sat- 
isfactory. 


gazing only at a machine, even after he had 
found out the illusion. 
course an artificial one, and the springs were 
all inside; while this wonderful piece of mech- 


a thousand years as one day.” The depths, 
the designs, the concealed mercy in His varied 
dispensations, when his way isin the thick 
darkness, are beyond our comprehension; but 
this we know, that with Him there is “no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning ;” 
that having loved His own, He loveth them 
to the end; that through whatsoever suffer- 
ings, tribulations, or conflicts, He may be 
pleased to lead His chosen ones, that it is His 
good pleasure to give them the kingdom; 
that He is greater than all, and none shall be 
able to pluck them out of His hand. 

Be not then, my dear friend, discouraged, 
when the enemy may be permitted to sift and 
to buffet thee ; endeavor to stand still in these 
times of trial, and in the Lord’s time He will 
lift up an effectual standard against him, and 
cause thee afresh to experience His complete 
salvation. Deeply have the most dignified of 
all the children of God often been tried ; often 
led in paths of unutterable humiliation and 
abasement, in the course of their purification ; 
yet were none that ever trusted in the Lord, 
and abode in His fear, confounded or forsaken. 
Whom hath He ever prepared for a habitation 
with Him in glory, who have not measurably 
drunk of this cup, and been baptized with this 
baptism? “I am a worm, and no man;” I 
have not the spirit of aman; “I am forgotten 
as a dead man out of mind; I am like a 
broken vessel,” is a language in which all the 
redeemed of our God have been more or less 
instructed. “Are ye able to drink of the cup 
that I shall drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized with?” was 
the very query proposed by our blessed Lord 
to the two disciples who were cmulous of a 
situation at His right and left hand in glory. 
* * * “Father, if this cup may not pass 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” 
Oh the perfection of this state! wherein no 
choice is formed, no desire arises, no prayers 
are offered up, but what are circumscribed 


The rock was of|by, and centre in, “not my will, but thine be 


done.” It is to reduce us to, or rather, raise 
us into this state, that all the varied turnings 


And to this point, argue the ques-'anism could be taken to pieces and moved/of His holy hand and the dispensations of 
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His providence are directed ; and then, in this 
state, whether we are called to unite in the 
hosanna to our adorable Redeemer, or go with 
Him over the brook Cedron, and with Him 
sweat great drops of sorrow, we are equally 
acceptable unto Him. It is to this state all 
things are equally sanctified, whether it be to 
reign or to suffer with Him; whether the 
north or south wind blows upon it, the spices 
equally flow out, and ascend as incense, equal- 


THE FRIEND. 


Hard Times the Best for Young Men Just 
Starting —Young men coming upon the stage 
of active life during the present hard times 
are much more likely to be permanently suc- 
cessful than those who made their advent in 
business during the period of inflation, of high 
prices and of fabulous nominal profits. The 
great reason of this is that the young men 
who begin now, from necessity, form their 
business management and personal habits on 


ly acceptable unto the God of heaven and of|principles of rigid economy. These, in the 


the whole earth. 

* * * * How canst thou think, my dear 
friend, at any time, that thou art finally for- 
saken or forgotten of God, though in un- 
searchable wisdom, He sees meet to hide his 
face, at seasons, from thee? Is God unrighte- 
ous? do His compassions ever fail? are not 
His promises sure? and doth He not strictly 
keep his covenant? Hath He not delivered 
out of six troubles, and is His arm shortened ? 
Hath He vouchsafed, in unutterable love, 
to draw thy soul after Him in infant years, 
and to reveal Himself unto thee, to be the 
stay of thy youth, the God of thy life, and 
will He now forsake thee? He is the same 
He ever was when thy soul was first ravished 
with Him, and He became to thee “ the chiefest 
among ten thousand.” His regard, His love, 


the yearning of His bowels, are as much as 
ever towards thee; and, as He hath vouch- 
safed to be thy morning light, and the stay 


of thy youth, so will He be thy evening song, 
and the staff of thy old age. 

Endeavor then, my dear friend, to cast out 
all discouragements and painful doubtings, 
and let thy hope, thy trust, thy only expecta- 
tion be from Him; and though thou mayst 
seem cast out from His sight, yet, let thy 
looking be towards His holy temple; and in 
His own time He will give thee the desire of 
thy heart, and thou shalt yet praise Him on 
the banks of deliverance, and tell of His won- 
ders in the deep, who is a God, infinite in 
power, wisdom and love; whose “mercy en- 
dureth forever,” and of whose loving kind- 
ness there is no end. Joun THorp. 


Syria—A Blind Colporteur.—Professor Lewis, 
of Beirut, sends the following statement: 

In the districts of the Lebanon, near Beirat, 
I have employed a blind colporteur, who has 
done most excellent work. He has not sold 
many books, but what he has sold have gone 
into the hands of persons whom missionary 
influences do not reach. He has copies of 
those portions of the Scriptures which have 


| 
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ong run, tell so powerfully as to make, in 
many cases, the difference between failure 
and success. 

Men who began when everything was at 
the top find it very embarrassing to come 
down and adapt themselves and their busi- 
ness to the times that try men’s purses, as 
war is said to try their souls; whereas, those 
who commence when economy is the order 
of the day experience no difficulty whatever 
in starting upon an economical basis, and 
once started, it will be easy to adhere to it. 

So that for young men just embarking for 
themselves, we may almost assert the para. 
dox that bad times are the best.— Churchman. 


ee 


A poetical divorce between poetry and 
piety may take place; and though no direct 
war be proclaimed against religion—as in 
Lucretius—a pious man feels a sort of want 
in the effusion of poets of this defective type, 
somewhat as if one were to walk through 
Windsor Palace and see splendid traces of 
everything but the Queen.—Prof. Blackie. 


There is a dark, and also a bright side to 
every providence, as there was to the fiery 
cloudy pillar that guided God’s people of old 
in the desert. Nature looks on the dark side, 
and calls it sorrow and sadness; but faith 
sees the sun dispersing the darkness, and calls 
it by the name of joy.—H. Bonar. 
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The Psalms and other portions of the Holy 
Scriptures contain many precious promises 
and assurances of the greatness of the Divine 
love and mercy ; that the Lord watches over 
his people, and helps them out of all their dis- 
tresses ; that though the young lion may lack 
and suffer hunger, yet they that fear the Lord 


been published in raised characters for the|shall not want any good thing; that his name 


blind. 


With these in a satchel and led by ajis a strong tower into which the righteous 


ruide he goes to all quarters and all sects.|may run and find safety. 


Le finds access to Druzes, Moslems, and the 
most bigoted Maronites. Even the priests 
are willing to see the wonder (a blind man 
reading with his fingers), and so are com- 
pelled to hear. For instance, he visits a 
village and is invited to give a reading at 
some house, perhaps the dwelling of the prin- 
cipal man of the village. In order to test the 
biind man it is necessary that some one have 
a Bible for comparison as he reads. This is fur- 
nished, and a chapter selected by the shiekh 
or leading man. The blind colporteur finds 
the same in his book and begins to finger the 
raised letters and read. Now he is not the 
man to read and not call attention to the 
words and evident meaning. He reads some- 


We doubt not that such passages have been 
a source of consolation to thousands of the 
honest-hearted from the day they were ut- 
tered down to the present time ; and that they 
will continue to strengthen the faith and re- 
vive the courage and drooping spirits of the 
Lord’s exercised and tried people in future 
ages. Yet there is a condition, expressed or 
implied, attached to all these promises, which 
we must not overlook. It is the meek, whom 
the Lord will guide in judgment, the humble 
that He will teach of his ways, those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness that shall 
be filled, those who cry to the Lord that he 
hears and delivers out of their distresses. If 
we would receive the manifold mercies and 


times until midnight, the room becoming more | blessings which the Lord is ready to pour out 


and more crowded.—Bible Society Record. 


upon us, we must open our hearts to let Him 


enter ; we must submit ourselves to the work- 
ings of His Holy Spirit within us ; and joining 
therewith, must know our own will brought 
into subjection; and being thus grafted into 
the true Vine, experience the growth in us of 
purity and holiness. 

The humble penitent, the sincere seeker 
after Heaven, may safely trust to the mercy 
of his Heavenly Father, who for our sakes 
spared not his own Son, and who with Him, 
will freely give us all things necessary. But 
he who still clings to bis own selfish propen- 
sities, who retains the government of his con- 
dact in his own hands, and who is not willing 
to take the Lord for his Judge, Lawgiver and 
King—cannot, in this state, appropriate the 
promises which are made to those in another 
mental condition, without self-deception aud 
spiritual blindness. 


OMISSION. 

In the List of Agents published last week, 
the name of Samuel Shaw, New Waterford, 
Columbiana Co., Ohio, was inadvertently 
omitted, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The condition of the national 
finances has been a source of general congratulation at 
recent Cabinet meetings. It is thought the Treasury 
will proceed very rapidly to call in the 5-20 bonds; 
subscriptions to the four per cent. loan are gratifying, 
and the employés of the loan branch department have 
not for a long time been more actively engaged in re- 
cording subscriptions and performing clerical work re- 
lating to the Government loans, than at present. The 
impression still exists that the minor’ gold coins will 
soon be paid from the Treasury in the ordinary course 
of business. The coin balance records show an increase 
of coin in the Treasury. The currency balance, includ- 
ing the ten millions fractional currency redemption 
fund, shows at comparatively very low figures. 

The statistics of our foreign commerce for the year 
ending 6th mo. 30th, 1878, show an excess of exports 
over imports of $257,800,000. Prior to 1873, the bal- 
ance of trade was largely against us, ranging from $39,- 
000,000 to $182,000,000. Since 1875, imports have 
fallen off, while exports have greatly increased. 

The anthracite coal trade is said to present a better 
outlook than at any time this year. The demand for 
coal is good, and the orders greater than can be filled 
by the companies during the present month. 

A powder magazine on Mount Hope, one mile from 
Pottsville, containing 27,000 pounds of blasting powder, 
was exploded by lightning on the 17th inst., two per- 
sons were killed, and several seriously injured. 

The Pittsburg wagon works, in Pittsburg, occupying 
a whole block, were destroyed by fire on the evening of 
the 16th inst. 

Austin, Nevada, was visited on the 15th by a “ clond 
burst,” which flooded the business portion of the town, 
causing losses estimated at $100,000. 

Kansas has increased her population over 150,000 
during the year ending 6th mo. 30th, and over two 
million acres of government land were taken up. 

Reports from the South indicate a rapid spread of 
yellow fever. During the past week there have been 
509 new cases in New Orleans, and 140 deaths. 

The statements of mortality issued by the Board of 
Health of this city, show that during the seven months 
of this year the total number of deaths has been 9,348. 
Of these 207 were from typhoid fever; scarlet fever, 
352; diphtheria, 246 ; cholera infantum, 422. For the 
past week there have been 353 deaths. In New York 
during the same period 569. 

Markets, &c.— American gold 1003. U. S. sixes, 
1881, 1073; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 102}; do. 1867, 105}; 
do. 1868, 108; new 5’s, 106}; new 44 per cents, 105; 
new 4 per cents, 101. 

Cotton quiet and firm at 12} a 123 cts. 

Petroleum, 8} a 8} cts. for crude in barrels, and 10} 
for refined. 

Flour and Meal.—F lour market is firm, with a steady 
demand for all choice descriptions. Minnesota extra 
family, $5 a $6 for low, and $7 for choice. Penna. and 
western, $5 a $5.50. Rye flour, $2.75 a $3. Corn 
meal, $2.75 per barrel. 
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Grain.— Wheat is in good demand—red, $1 a $1.05 ; 
amber, $1.06 a $1.08, and white, $1.10 a $1.15. Rye, 
55 a 58 cts. Corn, 46 a 52 cts. per bushel, as to con- 
dition and quality. Oats, 31 a 33 cts. per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts., and 
mixed, 40 a 55 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 40 a 50 cts. 
per 100 pounds. 

EnGLAND.—Parliament was prorogued on the 16th 
until the 2d of Eleventh month. The Queen, in her 
speech, attributes the pacific solution of difficulties in 
the East, largely to the support of Parliament, and be- 
lieves that the peace concluded by the Congress of 
Berlin will be satisfactory and durable. The independ- 
ence of Turkey has been secured, the integrity of her 
territory guaranteed, and reforms in her administration 
pledged by a defensive convention between her Majesty 
and the Sultan, in accordance with which Cyprus has 
been occupied by British forces. The Queen praises 
the spirit and alacrity of the land and naval forces, and 
refers with especial gratification to the condition of the 
Indian army and the loyal attitude of the Indian 
princes. 

The Queen declares that her relations with all the 
foreign powers continue friendly. The speech con- 
cludes with reference to supplies and internal legisla- 
tion. 

The writer of a paper recently read before the British 
Tron and Steel Association, estimates that 30,204,000 
tons of iron rails have been laid down during the last 
ten years, and that the quantity required for repairs is 
3,020,400 tons; for new lines, &c., 1,000,000 tons. The 
writer estimates the current production of rails is 2,745,- 
000 tons, 879,000 tons of which are produced in the 
United States. This shows a deficiency of production 
of 1,365,000 tons. That orders for that amount have 
not been given, is attributed to that economy or neces- 
sity which has forced railroad companies to postpone 
repairs as long as possible, and somewhat to the substi- 
tution of steel rails, which are more durable. These 
statistics are regarded as encouraging to the iron in- 
terests. 

An official statement of the public debt of Great 
Britain gives the following figures: Funded debt of the 
United Esaiom £710,843,007, and the unfunded debt 
£20,603,000; capital value of terminable annuities in 
3 per cent. stock, £46,336,589, and the deficits due to 
the savings banks and friendly societies on the 20th of 
1lth month, 1877, £4,386,308 5s. 

The cattle bill recently reported to Parliament shows, 
that during the first six months of the present year, 87,- 
700,000 pounds of fresh meat, valued at about +5,000,- 
000, was imported into England ; of living cattle there 
were more than 106,000, valued at nearly $10,000,000, 
and more that half a million sheep and swine, the total 
value being nearly $15,000,000. 

During the year 1877, 1175 persons were killed and 
3705 injured by railroad accidents in Great Britain. 

At Bristol on the 16th, 2000 cotton operatives struck. 

The recent elections in Alsace and Lorraine show an 
increase of the moderate party, and a decline of the 
irreconcilables. 

A bill for the purpose of preventing the spread of 
socialism, has been submitted to the German Federal 
Council. It prohibits associations, meetings and publi- 
cations in furtherance of Socialistic or Communistic 
objects. The central authorities of the Federal States 
are declared competent to deal with all offences against 
this law. Appeal from their decisions will be to an 
Imperial Bureau to be created for the purpose of con- 
sidering questions concerning public meetings and the 
press. The central authorities may, with the sanction 
of the Federal Council in districts where public safety 
is endangered, prohibit public meetings for a year, un- 
less the meetings are sanctioned by the police authori- 
ties; prohibit the sale of interdicted printed matter in 
the streets, restrict the sale or possession of arms, and 
expel unemployed persons. ; 





MOORESTOWN ACADEMY 
Will be opened 9th mo. 2d, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, for children of both sexes. 
Ricwarp T. Capsury, Principal. 
Anna WooLMaAN, Assistant. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A well qualified woman is wanted to take the situa- 
tion of Nurse in the Boys’ Department. 
Application may be made to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa. 
Snsanna F. Sharpless, Street Road,“ “ “ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 252 8S, Front St., Philada. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from Edward Sharpless, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
52; from John W. Hilyard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
William Hill, Me., $2.10, vol. 52 ; from Jacob P. Jones, 
City, $2, vol. 52; from Martha Sankey, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
52; from Charles L. Willits, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
William C. Ivins and Mary DeCou, N. J., $2.10 each, 
vol. 52; from Joseph N. Taylor, Ind., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Josiah Faweett, O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Richard 
B. Fawcett, Robert Miller, Phebe Ellyson and Ann 
Faweett, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Emeline E. Hilyard, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., $2.19, 
vol. 52; from William Bettles, Ill., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Walker Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from John Carey, 
O., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Seth Compton, Cornelius 
Douglass, Jacob Barrett and Jordan Ballard, $2.10 
each, vol. 52 ; from Elizabeth Hunt, O., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Matilda Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Susan- 
nah Marriott, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from George 
Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Morris 
Cope, Maria Pusey, Margaret Maule, Isaac Good, J. 
Borton Hayes, Hannah N, Harry, Margaretta J. Mer- 
cer and Joshua Sharpless, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from 
Joseph Scattergood, Agent, Pa., for Mary H. Parke, 
Sarah Yarnall, Elizabeth S. Thomas, Eusebius H. 
Townsend, Alfred Embree, Rachel E. Woodward, Wil- 
liam P. Townsend, Thomas Thorp, S. Emlen Sharpless, 
Mary Ann Newlin, Philena 8. Yarnall, Price Z. Sup- 
- and Sarah Pennell, $2.10 each, vol. 52, and 
Susanna S. Thomas, $2.10, to No. 31, vol. 53; from 
Isaac Hall, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from David Heston, 
Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 52, and for William Nuby, Colorado, 
#2.10, vol. 52; from Mary Kaighn, for Ann Kaighn, 
Amos Evens and Joseph K. Evens, N. J., $2.10 each, 
vol. 52; from Sarah A. Cope, O., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Caleb P. Haines and Samuel Haines, N. J., +2.10 each. 
vol. 52; from Jeremiah Foster, R. L, $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Stephen M. Trimble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52, and for 
John Wetherill, and Dr. Samuel Trimble, $2.10 each, 
and Ann M. Wetherill, $2, vol. 52; from Edward 
Whitacre, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Benjamin Sheppard, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Penington Kiteley, Canada, 

2, to No. 13, vol. 52; from Thomas Satterthwaite and 
Sarah Satterthwaite, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from , . Pew . ‘ 
Samuel Mason, City, $2, vol. 52, and for Sarah Mason, The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
City, $2, and Jonas Edge, Kansas, $2.10, vol. 52; from |neighborhood is particularly invited to them. The 
George Sharpless, Pa., +2, vol. 52, and for Lewis Sharp- | terms are moderate, and F riends belonging to Phila- 
less, Lo., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joel Wilson, Agent, N. t. delphia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these 
$2.10, vol. 52, and for Ruth A. Harned and Isaac C.|8chools, (also members), who may find the charges 
Stokes, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Lettice Evans, N. J., burdensome, can be fully relieved. 
$2.10, vol. 52; from John D. Harrison, Pa., $2.10, vol.| The principal schools will open for the next term, 
52; from William Windle, Pa., $2.20, vol. 52; from| Under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margaret 
Hannah Hoffman, W. Philada., $2.10, vol. 52; from Lightfoot, = Principals, both successful teachers of 
Joseph Elkinton, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Elizabeth|™any years’ experience. Opportunities will here be 
H. Eddy, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from Lydia Ann Hen- afforded of obtaining a liberal education in useful 
drickson, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Royal Woodward, branches of study, and in the Latin, Greek and French 
N. Y., $2.10, vol. 52; from Elizabeth D. Meredith and; languages. Facilities for illustration are afforded by a 
Sallie f. Hoopes, Pa., per Susan T, Hoopes, $2.10 each, valuable collection of philosophical and chemical ap- 
vol, 52; from Samuel Shaw, Agent, O., $2.10 vol. 52, — minerals, and Auzoux’s models of parts of the 
and for James Heald, Barak Ashton, Job Huestis, |®¥man system, &e. : 

Rachel Cope, Levi Boulton, Mifflin Cadwalader, Joseph In the primary schools the children are well ground- 
Taylor, Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, ed an studies of a more elementary character. ; 
Jonathan Blackburn, Abner Allmon, Benjamin Harri-| . Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
son and Sarah W. Gilbert, O., $2.10 each, vol. 52, and|tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, _ 

for Francis Bartley, Mich., $2.10, to No. 22, vol. 53; James SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market St. 
from Deborah Hopkins, City, ¥2.10, vol. 52; from 
Phebe C. Parker, Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary Allen, 
City, $2, vol. 52; from Esther S. Pricket, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from William C. Buzby, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from William Matlack, Sen., N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
John Bishop, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52. and for Jane DeCou, 
N. J., and Mary J. Bowen, Md., $2.10 each, and Lucy 
A. Pancoast, City, $2, vol. 52; from Hannah Mickle, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Valentine Meader, Mass., 
$2.15, vol. 52; from Benjamin D. Stratton, Agent, O., 
$2.10, vol. 52, and for Edward Y. Cope, Hannah Gilbert, 

Joshua Gilbert, Uriah Price, John F. Stratton, Joseph 
Winder, and Henry Clark, $2.10 each, vol. 52; from 
Sarah -C. Gaskell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Joel 
Thompson, Del., $2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah Hoopes, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 52; from George Spencer and Charles 
T. Lukens, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 52; from Ezra Engle, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 52; from Mary B. Clement, N. J., per 
Samuel P. Leeds, $2.10, vol.52; from John M. Stratton, 
O., $2.10, vol. 52; for Elizabeth R. Bedell, lo., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Benjamin W. Passmore, Westtown, $4, 
vol. 52, 2 copies, and for Sarah W. Passmore, Watson 
W. Dewees, C. Canby Balderston, Thomas K. Brown, 
Anne Balderston, Ann Sharpless, Edwin Thorp, Charles 
Potts, Richard W. Hutton, and Lewis Forsythe, $2 
each, vol. 52, and for Amanda Gallimore, O., $2.10, 
vol. 52; from Hannah C. Wills, N, J., $2.10, vol. 52; 
from Nancy B. Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 52; from 
Charles Rhoads, N. J., $2.10, vol. 52, and for Samuel 


N. Rhoads, Westtown, $2, and Eliza A. Somers, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 52; from Sarah Ann Cox, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 












HADDONFIELD ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, will 
open on the 2nd of Ninth month, 1878, for boys and 
girls. A few boarders will be taken. Apply to 
CHaARLEs W. Ryper, Principal, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 














The Yearly Meetings Committee on Education have 
appointed Richard J. Allen, No. 119 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, to receive applications from teachers wanting 
situations, and committees or others who desire to em- 
ploy teachers among Friends. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Committee on Instruction of Westtown Boarding 
School meet at Philadelphia in the Committee-room on 
Arch street, on Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 10 a. M. 
























MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
The next school year will commence on the 9th of 
Ninth month. For circular, address 
JANE M. ExprinGe, box 35, Malvern, Pa. 













A well qualified Teacher wishes a situation in a 
Friends School, in city or country. 
Inquire at the Office of “ The Friend.” 





FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthl 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Senn 
day, Ninth mo. 2d, 1878. 

A limited number of children, not members of our 
religious Society, will now be admitted to these schools, 
whose parents desire to have them educated in accord- 
ance with our rules, 






























FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 




















Drep, at Highland, New York, on the 23d of 7th 
month, 1878, Joun BoapLe, a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey, in the 74th year of his 
age. He was a man of a meek and Christian spirit, 
firmly attached to the principles of Friends; and it is 
the consoling belief of his friends that he has entered 
into heavenly rest. _ 

——, at his residence, Rancocas, N. J., 7th mo. 28th, 
1878, DANIEL WILLS, in the 76th year of his age, a 
member and overseer of Burlington Monthly and Ran- 
cocas Particular Meeting. He was warmly attached to 
the principles of the Society as upheld by our early 
Friends. Although his removal was sudden, his friends 
have the consoling belief that his end was peace. @ 

——, Eighth month 3d, 1878, at his residence, near 
Mount Laurel, Burlington Co., N. J., Japez Buzsy, a 
member of Evesham Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
the 72d year of his age. 























WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 








